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Distribution of Our Birds in the Spring of 1917. 



BY BROTHER ALPHONSUS, C. S. C. 



In March, the crow had 24 records, as many as those of the 
winter months. But in April there was a decided falling off, there 
being but 14 records for that month. This decrease was probably 
due to the habit of the species of usually retiring to outlying woods 
to breed, and seldom leaving the vicinity of the nesting site. In 
May there was a slight gain in the number of records — 19, for then 
the young are fledged, and the old birds venture forth more fre- 
quently. 

The Blue Jay had 23 records for March, which are slightly 
fewer than the average for the winter months. And the April 
records — 21 — almost equalled those of March, a fact that would 
indicate that the Jay's nesting time does not occur before the end 
of April. In May the records of this species were comparatively 
few — only 15 this year. The male is very devoted to the female 
during the breeding season, and seldom leaves the vicinity of the 
nest. 

The Bronzed Grackle arrived somewhat late this year — on the 
1 ith of March, making the number of records for that month — 17 — 
a great deal smaller than those of either of the other two spring 
months. April had 30 records and May, 29, and as this species is 
very abundant at Notre Dame, and nests not far from the houses, 
it may be seen daily during the breeding season. 

The Red-winged Blackbird this year first appeared on the 20th 
of March, and was seen six times in the month after that date. 
In April there were 5 records, and in May, 12, which shows that 
this species was not abundant at Notre Dame in the Spring of 1917. 
In fact the Redwing is very locally distributed here, usually on 
the shores of St. Mary's Lake, where a few breed, and then leave 
for more marshy places to feed with their young. 

The cowbird also arrived on March 20, and had 8 records in that 
month. There were 25 in April and 26 in May. This is an abundant 
species at Notre Dame from March until October. In Spring small 
flocks are often seen flying, in summer the young birds are mostly 
in evidence, and in autumn great flocks feed in the alfalfa fields. 
The Song, Field, and Chipping sparrows seem to be the most 
imposed upon by the Cowbird in our locality. 
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A few Song Sparrows stay with us in winter, and if the last 
days of February are fine, we always hear the first faint notes of 
this favorite song-bird. In 1917 there were 21 records in March, and 
29 in April, and in May. I was absent from Notre Dame on the 
10th and nth of May, which accounts for the missing records of 
that month. This species is our most abundant sparrow, and where- 
ever the observer may wander on our beautiful grounds, he can 
hardly ever get out of ear-shot of this sweet songster. 

Although the Tree Sparrow is a winter species, yet it is never 
abundant, and is often absent for long periods. And as early March 
is sometimes very cold and snowy, this sparrow may not appear 
until the weather moderates. In the present year the first record 
in March was made on the nth; the second, on the 18th, after 
which the species appeared frequently until the end of the month. 
Early in April the temperature fell lower than it had been during 
the last ten days of March, and the Tree Sparrow was not recorded 
again until the 18th, which was also the last spring record for the 
year. Strange to say, I did not hear the song of the Tree Sparrow 
once during the Spring of 19 17. 

The Field Sparrow often arrives in the latter part of March 
when the weather is moderating; and it must come in force, for 
almost daily records are made if the temperature remains high. 
This sparrow is in song from the date of migration, which makes 
it easy for the observer to tell how abundant the species is at any 
time in Spring. There was the same number of records for the 
Field Sparrow in April and May, 19 17 — 22. 

The Spring records of the White-breasted Nuthatch are always 
interesting to the student of bird life. Migrations of this species 
may occur for long or short periods, beginning even in winter. In 
19 1 7 this Nuthatch remained throughout March, which had 25 
records. In April there were n records, the species being last seen 
on the 19th. There were 7 scattered records in May until the 14th, 
when the birds were seen no more. It is certainly difficult to account 
for all these periods of migration. Was the species breeding during 
its absence in April? I do not know, for I have not found a nest of 
the White-breasted Nuthatch in many years. 

In March tip to the 20th there were 6 records of the Chickadee. 
The next record was made on April 16, and another on the 18th. 
No others were made until May 7 and n, the only two in that 
month. No doubt the rare appearance of the Chickadee in Spring 
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may be explained on the supposition that late in March this species 
begins to look about for a suitable nesting site, which is usually 
in some outlying wood, and any individuals that are seen after 
that time have wandered away from the breeding place. But this 
is only a supposition, and may not be the true explanation of the 
scarcity of a species that is most erratic in its movements. 

During the first three weeks of March there were no records 
of the Brown Creeper, due probably to cold weather. The species 
first appeared on the 25th, and was seen three times after that date. 
In April the Creeper was abundant, as it usually is, having 20 records 
for that month. There were 10 records for May, and the species was 
last seen on the 14th. 

In the Downy Woodpecker we have a very rare species in 
Spring. In March there were four scattered records — the 1st, 10th, 
12th, and 28th. In April, three — the 3rd, 17th, and 24th. In May, 
one record — the 1 ith. These dates give a very adequate idea of the 
limited distribution of the Downy Woodpecker in Spring. My 
studies of this species have shown me that it is always very rare in 
winter and spring. 

The Bluebird was recorded with considerable regularity both 
in March and May, but, as is usual with this species, it was most 
abundant in April. March had 19 records, April, 27, and May, 
20. Not many Bluebirds breed at Notre Dame, although suitable 
boxes are plentiful enough. 

The Robin usually arrives here in February — this year on the 
23rd; but records are irregular for sometime, so that it would be 
remarkable to find the species every day after its arrival. This 
year it was recorded daily after March 17th. The Robin is our 
most abundant species, breeding into August. 

The records of the Meadowlark are somewhat scattered until 
about the last week in March. This year the species was seen daily- 
after the 23rd, and the total for the month was 15 records. In 
April there were 27, and in May, 25. Some fields are more likely 
to contain Meadowlarks than others — outlying meadows seem to 
be the best places to find this lark. 

The arrival of the Killdeer was a little late this Spring — March 
11. After that date there were 13 records. In April this species 
reached its greatest abundance, there being for that month 21 
records. There were 17 records in May, which points to the fact 
that this plover does not breed much earlier than most of our 
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other species. Late in June the old birds manifest great anxiety 
if their young are approached by an intruder upon their breeding 
grounds. 

The records of the Snowbird in March were scattered up to 
the 19th, when the species was seen daily until the end of the month. 
In April the Snowbird reaches its maximum in distribution — the 
records this Spring being 29. Wherever an observer goes toward 
the middle of April he will be sure to flush flocks of Snowbirds. 
Even in May, for about a week, he will still find the birds, but not 
so numerous. This year the last Spring record of the Snowbird 
was made on May 8th. 

In early Spring the Cardinal seems to be almost accidental 
here, for as typical of its rarity I may cite the few records of March 
and April 1917 — two for each month. In May there were 9 records 
this year, which are sufficient to establish the fact that the Cardinal 
does not breed at Notre Dame. It merely flies from no great dis- 
tance, probably from the banks of the St. Joseph River, or some 
deep woods, where it is breeding. In such places I hear the note of 
the Cardinal often. 

In the Goldfinch we have a very irregular species in March 
and April, and even in the early part of May. This year there was 
a single record for March — the 19th. The species was not seen 
again until April 18th, when there followed five scattered records. 
In May no Goldfinches appeared until the 12 th, when they must 
have come in force, for after that date the species was recorded 
daily. 

The Kingfisher arrived March 30, 1917, and was not seen 
again until April 4. The records of this species are more or less 
scattered in Spring — April had 18, and May 17, this year. These 
figures show the relative abundance of the Kingfisher, which rarely 
breeds at Notre Dame. One nest was found this Spring. 

A very remarkable record of the Purple Finch was made this 
Spring. The species arrived very early — on March 5 — and had 8 
scattered records for that month. Toward the end of April, Purple 
Finches became our most abundant species, large flocks feeding in 
low places on weed seeds. For this month there were 23 records; 
and 9 for May — one being so late as the 31st. The beauty of the 
rose-colored plumage and the sweet strain of the Purple Finch are 
one of the greatest delights of the bird lover. 

The Phoebe is our earliest flycatcher — arriving this year on 
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March 23, and reappearing every day except the 26th. In the 
other Spring months the records of the species were scattered, as 
they usually are — 19 for April, and 16 for May, This year I found 
onfy one pair breeding, in a grotto, where two broods were reared. 

The Mourning Dove is one of our most abundant species. 
The date of migration for the dove this Spring was March 2 1 , and 
twice again in that month it was seen. The April records totalled 
25, and the May, 28. The Dove nests mostly in evergreens, but 
sometimes in deciduous trees or vines, and is not afraid to build 
near walks or houses where people frequently pass by. Often, 
singly or in pairs, the species is seen flying swiftly over fields. 

The Vesper Sparrow usually arrives the last week in March 
or about the first of April. This year the date of migration was 
March 24, with records also on the 25th and 31st. This sparrow was 
most abundant in April, when it was found on 22 days. In May the 
weather was generally cool, and many of the birds became silent 
for days. The Vesper Sparrow being a species that frequents 
outlying fields, when its song is not heard the observer may not 
meet the bird. The records for May were 15. 

The Flicker is usually the first of the migrant woodpeckers 
to arrive in Spring — this year on March 25. There were 5 other 
records in March, 27 in April, and 23 in May. These figures show 
the species to be abundant. The Flicker is a very conspicuous bird 
at Notre Dame, and far exceeds any of the other woodpeckers. 
For nesting places it prefers trees, poles, and even houses, boring 
holes in the walls. 

The Golden-crowned Kinglet arrived on March 26, and was 
recorded daily for the rest of the month. It was also seen daily 
in April until the 6th, the period between these two dates marking 
the time of greatest abundance. The April records were mostly 
scattered, and totalled 2 1 . This Kinglet was found in May on the 
1st and 9th, and was last seen on the nth. 

My earliest record of the Brown Thrasher was made this year — 
on March 31. The species was next seen on April 13; then 3 scat- 
tered records followed until the 2 1st, and from this date the thrasher 
was seen daily. The bird was well distributed in May, there being 
25 observations for that month. The song season of the Brown 
Thrasher lasted from April 13 to June 22. 

The Hermit Thrush returned at about its usual time of arriving 
— this Spring on April 1 1 , There were five scattered records until 
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the 25th, when daily observations were made up to the 28th. In 
May there was one long interval of absence between the 3rd and 
13th. Two more records were made in this month — on the 14th 
and theiSth. I have never heard the famous hymn-like note of this 
thrush. 

The White-throated Sparrow arrived late this Spring — April 
23 ; and after the 25th it was seen daily. In May this sparrow was 
observed irregularly until the 25th, and the total for the month was 
15 records. While on a visit to Michigan City, Indiana — May 10- 
12 — I found the White- throated Sparrow the most abundant 
species in Washington Park near the Lake. 

The Yellow-bellied Sapsucker first appeared on April 2, and for 
most of this month it was very regularly distributed. The five 
records in May were ail scattered, the two last occurring on the 
1 6th and 24th, and the latter being a late date for the species. 
As compared with last Spring, I think the sapsucker was less abun- 
dant this year. 

The Towhee was first observed on April 15 — which was late — 
and next on the 17th; after the 24th records were made daily, 
amounting in all to ten. This species was quite regular in May, 
totalling 23 records. In Spring the Towhee does not retire to deep 
woods, as it does in summer. 

The Chipping Sparrow was unusually early in its time of 
arriving this spring. The first record was made on April 4, followed 
by 5 scattered records up to the 19 th. From the 21st to the 30th 
this sparrow was seen daily. The May records totalled 27, which 
show that this species is one that is exceptionally abundant during 
the nesting season. Some friends of mine who are expert orni- 
thologists tell me that the Chipping Sparrow, strangely, is an 
exceedingly rare species in the Chicago area. 

Our most common swallow is the Barn. This year it arrived 
on April 23, which is a little late, and appeared daily until the 30th. 
The records for May were all irregular, the species not being seen 
on any two consecutive days. The total for the month was 14 
records. These observations were all made in the vicinity of no 
barn. 

Some springs the Ruby-crowned Kinglet is a rare species, but 
this year for a while it was abundant. It arrived on April 16, and 
was recorded on ten days in that month. From April 27 until May 
11, this kinglet was seen daily, and this was also the period of its 
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abundance. After the nth of May the species was found twice — 
on the 1 6th and 23rd. Males, with ruby crowns, seemed to be rather 
uncommon this spring. 

This spring the Spotted Sandpiper was first seen on April 21, 
which is one of the earliest dates of migration I have obtained 
for this species. After its date of arrival, the Spotted Sandpiper 
was seen on 8 days in April. The bird was quite regularly observed 
in May, and there were 26 records made in that month. Near 
lakes and rivers, this sandpiper is found in small numbers, and it 
often feeds in adjacent gardens. 

The Chimney Swift arrived on April 29, and the next day a 
multitude of them were flying low above the damp fields. In May 
this species was recorded on 21 days. The Swifts are much in 
evidence for a month or more after their return. Especially in the 
evening just as it begins to grow dusk, they fly almost frantically 
above the many unused chimneys at Notre Dame. 

The first appearance of the House Wren this spring was on 
April 19, which is an early date of migration. There were three 
more records in April, and 25 in May. This wren is very abundant 
at Notre Dame, and nests in boxes, in perpendicular pipes, and in 
deserted holes of woodpeckers. And as the second brood is not out 
till August, the song of the House Wren is heard all day long. 

Catbirds seemed to be ususually abundant this year. First 
appearing on April 23, the species was seen 5 more times in this 
month. The May records, which totalled 25, were a little scattered 
until the 12th. There is so much shrubbery at Notre Dame, that 
it is no wonder that Catbirds are becoming so abundant. Even 
if the many cats here do secure some of the fledglings, there will 
be plenty left unharmed. 

My latest date of migration for the Red-headed Woodpecker 
was obtained this spring — May 13. Some years it arrives in March, 
nearly always in April, And it even remained with us for two 
winters. Taking all these facts into consideration, it will be hard to 
explain the late arrival of the Red-headed Woodpecker in 191 7. 
The total number of records for May was 16. 

The Wood Pewee always arrives after the middle of May. 
This spring its silvery note was first heard on May 18, and then 
for eight consecutive days. For two days its plaintive song was 
missed, but on the 27th again the groves were vibrant with its 
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reiterated strain. The note of the Wood Pewee is easily the most 
pleasing of all our flycatcher's utterances. 

The Kingbird's latest date of migration in Spring was recorded 
this year. It arrived on May 16, and was irregular in appearance 
until the 27th. After this date the kingbird was seen daily. This 
fly catcher is true to the name by which it is best known to farmers — 
bee-martin. Recently a gardener of my acquaintance told me that 
he shot a kingbird and found parts of 25 bees in its stomach. No 
wonder he carries a shot gun during his leisure time, looking for 
bee-birds. 

The Crested Flycatcher was a little late in arriving this spring 
— on May 17. Most of the dates on which the species was observed 
in May were irregular, and the total number of records for the 
month was seven. The loud note of the crested Flycatcher, which 
resembles a whistle, is frequently uttered, and thus makes the pres- 
ence of the bird known in any grove. 

The Least Flycatcher arrived on May 18, and was irregular 
in appearance until the 25th, when the species was found daily for 
the rest of the month. I found the Least Flycatcher breeding for 
the first time in the Spring of 1917. In previous years my spring 
and summer records of the species were very few. 

A very late date of migration this spring was obtained for the 
Baltimore Oriole, which usually arrives in the last week of April. 
I was in Michigan City on May 10, 11, 12, but I did not find this 
oriole while there. It was first seen at Notre Dame on the 10th of 
May, and next on the 12th. After the latter date, the Baltimore 
Oriole was observed daily until the end of the month. Eight days 
after the return of the bird, I saw a nest that was almost finished. 

The Orchard Oriole arrived the same day as the Baltimore — 
May 10 — but was more irregular throughout the month, the total 
number or records for this species being 10. It also seeks more 
secluded places for nesting, usually in orchards, where the nest 
is hidden from view. Of course the male sings joyously in the vici- 
nity of the nest, and by careful observation of the birds the nesting- 
site may be discovered. 

Besides the Hermit Thrush, which is always the earliest of the 
thrushes to arrive, records were made of the Olive-backed, Gray- 
cheeked, and Wood thrushes. The Olive-backed returned on May 
17 and was seen daily until the 25th. It was last seen on the 29th. 
The Gray -cheeked was observed daily from its arrival on the 22nd 
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of May until its departure on the 30th. One record was made of 
the Wood Thrush — on May 17. The notes of none of these thrushes 
were heard. 

Five scattered records of the Cedar bird were made after the 
nth of May, when the species was first observed this spring. I 
found these birds in the sand dunes near Michigan City, Indiana, 
while on a trip with members of the Indiana Audubon Society. 
The Cedarbirds always feed in small flocks, and their presence 
may be readily detected by their weak but oft-repeated note. In 
fact these birds are usually heard overhead in trees before they are 
seen. 

The beautiful Indigo Bird was first seen this spring on May 
18, which is a late date for the species to arrive. In other years I 
have found the bird as early as May 4. This spring the Indigo 
Bird was in song on the first day it appeared. For a long time the 
song is not full and sweet, as it is in summer. The female of the 
species is brown and will puzzle beginners who may not know the 
sharp call-note. Often the birds are together in pairs, and the 
blue male will afford a hint as to what the brown bird is. There 
were 13 records of the Indigo Bird in May, and most of them were 
regular. 

The Myrtle Warbler is our first warbler to appear in spring — 
arriving this year as early as April 1 1 . For the rest of the month 
the records were irregular until the 25th, when the species was seen 
daily. In May there were 22 records, most of them regular up to 
the 19th, when they again became scattered. The last day the 
Myrtle Warbler was seen was on June 3, which is my latest spring 
record for the species. 

The writer having previously published an article in the 
American Midland Naturalist on our warblers, thought it un- 
necessary to treat again the various species that were seen this 
spring. The records of their migration and distribution maybe found 
in the table appended to this article. Suffice it to say that some 
of the warblers did not leave here until early June, and in a later 
production the dates of their migration will be given. These late 
warblers were: Myrtle Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, Redstart, 
Canada Warbler, Wilson Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, 
Black-poll Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, Northern Parula Warbler, 
Black-throated Green Warbler, Blaekburnian Warbler, Bay- 
brested Warbler. 
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Certain rare species have not been described in the text of 
the present article, for its chief purport is their distribution. Among 
these the Henslow's Sparrow, Northern Parula and Golden-winged 
warblers were seen by the writer for the first time. 

MARCH 

Crow, 1 to 6, 8 to 12, 13 to 20, Robin, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9 to 12, 14, 



24 to 27, 30. 

Blue Jay, 1 to 4, 6 to 12, 17, 
19 to 26, 28, 30, 31. 

Bronzed Grackle, 11, 12, 15, 
17, 19 to 31. 

Red- winged Blackbird, 20, 22, 
23, 24, 29, 30. 

Cowbird, 20, 21, 23, 24, 26, 
28, 30, 31. 

Song Sparrow, 2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 

11, 13, 15, 19, 20 to 31. 
Tree Sparrow, 11, 18, 20, 21, 

22, 23, 25, 29. 

Field Sparrow, 25, 26, 28 to 31 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 

to 5, 10 to 16, 19 to 31 

Chickadee, 2, 3, 15, 17, 18, 20 
Brown Creeper, 25, 28, 30, 31. 
Downy Woodpecker, 1, 10, 

12, 28. 
Sapsucker, 30. 

Bluebird, 2, 6, 9 to 12, 15, 
19 to 28, 30,31. 



15. 17 to 31. 

Meadowlark, 6, 9, 11, 14, 
15, 19, 20, 21, 23 to 31. 

Killdeer, 11, 12, 14, 17, 18, 
20 to 23, 26, 28, 30, 31. 

Snowbird, 5, 11, 12, 13, 15, 
18, 19 to 31. 

Red-poll, 1 1 . 

Cardinal, 22, 26. 

Herring Gull, 13 

Goldfinch, 19. 

Purple Finch, 5, n, 15, 23, 
26, 28, 29, 31. 

Tufted Titmouse, 28, 30. 

King Fisher, 30. 

Phoebe, 23, 24, 25, 27 to 31. 

Mourning Dove, 21, 22, 30. 

Vesper Sparrow, 24, 25, 31. 

Flicker, 25, 26, 28 to 31. 

Red-shouldered Hawk, 19. 

Golden-crowned Kinglet, 26 
to 31. 

Brown Thrasher, 31. 



Total number of species seen, 32. 

APRIL 



Crow, 4, 5, 7, 12 to 16, 18, 
19, 22, 24, 28, 29. 

Blue Jay, 1, 3, 4, 5- 7. 10 to 15, 
17, 18, 19, 22 to 27, 29. 

Bronzed Grackle, 1 to 30. 

Red- winged Blackbird, 1, 9, 
17, 27, 29, 30. 

Song Sparrow, 1 to 5, 7 to 30. 



Cowbird, 1, 3, 4, 5, 8 to 13, 
15 to 19, 21 to 30. 

Tree Sparrow, 18. 

Field Sparrow, 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
10, 12, 14 to 19, 21 to 30. 

Vesper Sparrow, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 
10, 11, 12, 14 to 19, 21 to 24, 26, 
27, 28, 30. 
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White-throated Sparrow, 23, 
25 to 30. 

Henslow's Sparrow, 18. 

White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 
to 4, 6, 7, 11, 12, 14, 18, 19. 

Chickadee, 16, 18. 

Tufted Titmouse, 18. 

Brown Creeper, 1, 3, 7, 9 to 
I 3> x 5> T 7 to 20, 23 to 29. 

Downy Woodpecker, 3, 17, 24. 

Sapsucker, 2 to 5, 9 to 19, 22 
to 26, 28, 29. 

Hairy Woodpecker, 7. 

Flicker, 1 to 12, 14 to 19, 21 
to 26, 28, 29, 30. 

Bluebird, 2 to 19, 22 to 30. 

Robin, 1 to 30. 

Meadowlark, 2 to 5, 7, 9, 10 
to 30. 

Killdeer, 2, 3, 4, 9, 12, 14 to 
19, 21 to 30. 

Snowbird, 1 to 19, 21 to 30. 

Cardinal, 9, 19. 

Herring Gull, 16. 

Goldfinch, 18, 27, 28, 29, 30. 

Hermit Thrush, 11, 12, 13, 
17, 23 to 28. 

Mourning Dove, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
9 to 12, 14 to 19, 21 to 30. 

Purple Finch, 1, 3, 7, 9 to 13, 
15 to 19, 21 to 30. 

Kingfisher, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 
15, 16, 18 to 21, 24 to 28, 30. 

Total number of species seen, 



Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 to 
6, 9, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 19, 21, 
22, 23, 25 to 28. 

Phoebe, 1 to 5, 8, 11 to 16, 
20, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29. 

Brown Thrasher, 13, 16, 18, 
19, 21 to 30. 

Towhee, 15, 17, 18, 19, 24 to 

30- 

Chipping Sparrow, 4, 7, 8, 
10, 11, 12, 15 to 30. 

Barn Swallow, 23 to 30. 

Tree Swallow, 13. 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 16 to 
19, 22, 23, 27 to 30. 

Spotted Sandpiper, 21 to 25, 
27. 29, 30. 

Chimney Swift, 29, 30. 

Myrtle Warbler, 11, 12, 14, 
15. !8, 19. 2 3, 25 to 30. 

Palm Warbler, 24, 26, 27. 

Black-throated Green Warb- 
ler, 28. 

House Wren, 19, 21, 23, 24, 30. 

Carolina Wren, 18. 

Winter Wren, 26, 27, 28. 

Catbird, 23, 25 to 29. 

Wilson Snipe, 30. 

Blue-winged Teal, 30. 

Scaup Duck, 30. 

American Golden-eye, 30. 

Purple Martin, 30. 

Sparrow Hawk, 22. 

55- 



MAY 



Crow, 2, 4 to 7, 1 1' to 14, 16, Bronzed Grackle, 1 to 9, 12 

17, 19, 21 to 25, 27, 31. to 31. 

Blue Jay, 3, 5, 7, 11, 12, 14 Red- winged Blackbird, 1, 11 

to 17, 20, 23, 24, 26, 27, 31. to 15, 17, 19, 20, 24, 29, 31. 
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Downy Woodpecker, 1 1 . 
Snowbird, 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8. 
Cowbird, 1, 2, 4 to 9, 12 to 

17, 19, 20, 22 to 31. 

Song Sparrow, 1 to 9, 12 to 31. 

Field Sparrow, 1 to 7, 9, 12, 
12 to 15, 17 to 22, 24, 29, 31. 

Vesper Sparrow, 1, 2, 3, 6, 
7, 9, 12 to 15, 17, 19, 20, 24, 31. 

White-throated Sparrow, 2, 3, 
4, 11 to 17, 20, 22 to 25. 

White-crowned Sparrow, 23. 

Swamp Sparrow, 15, 16, 17, 
24. 

Chipping Sparrow, 1 to 9, 
11 to 17, 19 to 25, 27, 28, 29, 31. 

Grasshopper Sparrow, 3 1 . 

White-breasted Nuthatch, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 7, 13, 14. 

Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1 1 , 
16, 19, 31. 

Chickadee, 7, 11. 

Brown Creeper, 1, 3, to 9, 
11, 14. 

Sapsucker, 2, 3, 7, 16, 24. 

Red-headed Woodpecker, 13, 

14, 16 to 27, 29, 31. 
Hairy Woodpecker, 18. 
Flicker, 1, 2, 3, 6 to 9, 11 to 

15, 17, 19, 22 to 27, 29, 30. 
Bluebird, 1 to 7, 9, 11, 14 to 

18, 21, 24, 25, 28, 29, 30. 
Robin, 1 to 31. 
Meadowlark, 1 to 9, 11 to 16, 

18 to 24, 28, 29, 31. 

Killdeer, 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, 12, 13, 
15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 26, 

3i- 

Cardinal, 6, 8^ 14, 15, 17, 19, 

20, 27, 31. 



Herring Gull, 4, 11. 
Goldfinch, 1, 12 to 31. 
Purple Finch, 1, 2, 3, 6 to 9, 

16, 31. 

Kingfisher, 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
14, 15, 19 to 22, 25, 27, 30, 31. 

Golden-crowned Knight, 1, 9, 
11. 

Ruby-crowned Knight, 2 to 

11, 16, 23. 

Brown Thrasher, 1 to 9, 12 to 

17, 19, 20, 22 to 25, 27, 28, 29, 

3i- 

Catbird, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 12 to 31. 

Towhee, 2 to 8, 11 to 15, 17 
to 24, 27, 28, 31. 

Barn Swallow, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 

12, 16, 18, 19, 22, 25, 26, 31. 
Tree Swallow, 8. 
Rough-winged Swallow, 20, 26 
Phoebe, 1 to 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 

20, 28, 29. 

Wood Pewee, 18 to 25, 27 
to 31. 

Kingbird, 16, 17, 19, 21, 
22, 24, 25, 27 to 31. 

Crested Flycatcher, 17, 18, 
22, 25, 26, 28, 31. 

Least Flycatcher, 18, 19, 21, 
22, 23, 25 to 31. 

Alder Flycatcher, 28, 29. 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, 28, 

29, 3i- 

Spotted Sandpiper, 2 to 9, 

13 to 30. 
Solitary Sandpiper, 8, 12, 16 
Mourning Dove, 1 to 9, 11 to 

28,31. 

Purple Martin, 11, 13, 14, 

17. !9» 2 9> 3i. 
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Lesser Yellowlegs, 9. 
Sparrow Hawk, 4, 5, 24. 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1 1 . 
Chimney Swift, 6, 7, 8, 12, 
to 17, 20 to 31. 

Winter Wren, 2, 13. 



House Wren, 3, 7, 8, 9, 1 1 to 

3i- 

White-eyed Vireo, 2, 7, 20. 

Warbling Vireo, 13 to 18, 19, 
20, 22 to 31. 

Hummingbird, 23, 24, 27, 28. 



May 



Red-eyed Vireo, 17, 19, 23, 24. 

Blue-headed Vireo, 17, 19. 

Yellow-throated Vireo, 19, 21. 

Pine Siskin, 2, 9, 14, 17, 18, 29 

Bob white, 1. 

Dickcissel, 20, 21,24, 28,29,31. 

Black-billed Cuckoo, 19. 

Baltimore Oriole, 10, 12 to 31. 

Orchard Oriole, 10, 16, 17, 19, 
20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 29, 31. 

Hermit Thrush, 3, 13, 14, 18. 

Olive-backed Thrush, 17 to 
25. 29. 

Gray-cheeked Thrush, 2 2 to 3 1 . 

Wood Thrush, 17. 

Cedarbird, 11, 15, 27, 29, 31. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 1 1 , 
23. 25, 27. 

Whip-poor-will, 16. 

Night Hawk, 28, 30. 

Indigo Bird, 18 to 21, 23 to 31. 

Myrtle Warbler, 1 to 7, 9, 11, 
14 to 19, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 28, 29. 

Yellow Warble, n, 14 to 18, 
20 to 23, 28, 29, 31. 

Pine Warbler, 3, 14, 16. 

Palm Warbler, 12 to 20, 22, 25. 

Black-throated Green War- 
bler, 13, 16 to 21, 25, 27 to 31. 

Nashville Warbler, 16, 17, 26, 



Yellow Palm Warbler, 16, 17. 
Black and White Warbler, 
11, 15, 16, 17, 19, 22. 

Maryland Yellowthroat, 17, 

19, 20 to 23, 25 to 28, 31. 
Blackburnian Warbler, 17 to 

24, 3i- 

Cap May Warbler, 17, 23, 

25, 26. 

Redstart, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, 
24 to 31. 

Magnolia Warbler, 16, 17, 19, 

20, 22 to 31. 
Black-throated Blue Warbler, 

16, 17, 21, 28. 

Canada Warbler, 24, 27, 28, 

29. 3i- 

Wilson Warbler, 24 to 31. 
Oven-bird, 14, 16, 17, 23, 24, 

26, 28. 

Chestnut-sided Warbler, 16 
to 24, 27 to 31. 

Black-poll Warbler, 18, 19, 
20, 22, to 25, 28, 29, 31.. 

Tennessee Warbler, 17, 19, 27, 
30. 

Bay -breasted Warbler, 16, 19, 
20, 23, 29, 30, 31. 

Northern Parula Warbler, 15. 

Golden- winged Warbler, 16. 



3i- 

Total number of species seen in May, 101. 
Total number of species seen this spring, 109. 



